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position, and was grossly unfair to other countries.
Egypt itself would neither be neutralized like Belgium
or Switzerland, nor would it be free to take all the
possible benefits and all the certain risks of war like a
state of the ordinary type. It would be allowed to fight
on land, and also on the high seas, but not in its own
marginal waters. And conversely, it would be exempt
from all attack by sea, though it might be invaded by
land. In practice this would mean that no European
power could attack Egypt, though Egypt might be
actively engaged in warfare against it. An expedition
might be fitted out in Egyptian ports with the purpose,
let us say, of invading Greece. The Greek fleet might
not attack it in its earlier stages; but would have to
wait till it was fully equipped, and had assembled,
started, and gained the open sea. If it evaded or
defeated its foe, it might bombard the Pirseus, and land
troops for an attack on Athens, while the Greeks would
be forbidden to retaliate by bombarding Alexandria or
attempting to possess themselves of Damietta. Unless
they could land an army in Tripoli or Syria, and march
it across the desert to the frontiers of Egypt proper, they
would be helpless. The military difficulties of such an
enterprise would be enormous, and in fact Greece would
be quite unable to take the offensive, in spite of her
power at sea.

I cannot but think that this portion of the project set
forth by Earl Granville in 1883 is quite unworkable. No
doubt a mere neutralization of the water-way would be
unfair to Egypt, since it would enable an enemy to use
the canal as a means of passage for vessels of war, pro-
vided that they waited till they were through before
commencing their attack. But the attempt to remedy